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ILLUSTRATION BY CHRIS SCHUH 


A look at the technology behind the Super-Beta 
VCR, an interview with the founders 

of Charlex, and a report on NAD’s new 
combination CD/LaserVision player Pheenix 














NO OTHER HI-FI VCR 
CAN GIVE YOU 
THIS KIND OF MENU. 











AKAI’s new Hi-Fi VS-603 may 
well make ordinary VCR program- 
ming seem obsolete. 

Because now, the combination 
of convenient full-function wire- 
less remote programming and an 
interactive monitor system 
allows you to see the full menu 


of 8 programs. All at one time. 
So there's no waiting for that 
missed portion to reappear 
on the display. And no more 
missed shows due to program- 
ming accidents. 

What's more, the new AKAI 
VS-603 comes jam-packed with 
plenty of other impressive fea- 


tures. In addition to incredible 
hi-fi sound and remote input 
capability, you get the flexibility 
of programming directly through 
the machine. Four heads provide 
picture-perfect record, playback 
and special effects. A cable- 
ready, 139-channel tuner provides 
28-day/8 event programmability; 
a lighted tape area allows tape 
usage monitoring. 

And if there’s a power outage 
during the night, the VS-603 
is one VCR you won't have to 
reprogram in the morning. 
Because instead of the normal 
one hour back-up memory, there’s 
4-day back-up power. 

So if you’re looking =H the 
best in VHS hi-fi VCR’s, 
no further. 

AKAI’s new VS-603 is really 
going to open some ears. 
And eyes. 


/AKAI 


Hi-Fi VHS) 





A scene from Charlex’s “You Might Think” video for the Cars (above); a still from the 
Saturday Night Live opening sequence 


Live from New York 


Video magic from the wizards of Charlex 


by M. Howell 


n Saturday nights, when the 

Chrysler Building snaps back to 

become Rich Hall’s cigarette 
lighter, and Yankee Stadium materializes 
as Christopher Guest's bathtub, it’s 
Charlex time. When the Cars’ Ric Ocasek 
turns into King Kong and then a housefly 
in pursuit of a lingeried lovely, that’s 
Charlex time, too. Charlex is the New 
York video production company respon- 
sible for the extraordinary opening se- 
quence of this season’s Saturday Night 
Live, for the Cars’ award-winning video, 
“You Might Think,” and for a steady 
stream of eye-stopping commercials, 


including those for Bubble Yum and the 
National Enquirer. You could say its time 
has come. ‘ 

The name Charlex is a combination of 
the names of the two founders, Charley 
Levi and Alex Weil. The company’s 
trademark humor originated with these 
two. Levi says that Charlex began as a 
“front for our rock and roll band” and 
that he and Weil originally went into 
commercial production “in order to have 
the last laugh.” Today Charlex employs 
almost 50 people, but the first thing you 
notice about it is a casual atmosphere 
closer to that of a college broadcasting 


workshop than a bustling commercial 
production facility. Keeping things loose 
is the modus operandi at Charlex, 
explains Levi, who compares Charlex 
with its competitors this way: “What's 
interesting about Charlex isn’t technical, 
isn’t how the job gets done. We’re state of 
the art, technically, but this is basically a 
free-floating place. Most of the people 
who spend this kind of money ion 
equipment] are more conservative. They 
get a bit scared because everything is so 
expensive. So they tend to be concerned 
primarily about the equipment and the 
money — they're not freewheeling types 


of guys.” 
The production house traditionally 


functions as a technical resource for an 
advertiser or ad agency, usually produc- 
ing a commercial from a storyboard 
supplied by the client. Charlex, however, 
is much more involved with creative 
decisions. The Charlex people are very 
proud of the fact that they receive “no- 
board” assignments — projects for which 
the client simply tells Charlex what he 
or she wants accomplished and Charlex 
then comes up with the creative concept 
and storyboards. The Saturday Night 
Live opening was done that way, as was 
the “You Might Think” video. 

Levi says Charlex is “a technically 
innovative company, true. But | think 
that our main innovation has been in 
applying our type of humor with a very 
high degree of technical quality. A lot of 
our style is very high-tech, but it’s not 
cold. It has people, movement ... it's 
funny ! Our stuff is different from other 
people’s. A lot of stuff is well made, but it 
all looks the same. Our stuff cuts 
through. Our clients are mostly in 
advertising, and the advertising industry 
has the highest standards. What 
networks or rock bands will accept is 
much less.” Not that Charlex would ever 
work to a lower standard. “People here 
have fun, but there's also a tremendous 
internal demand for quality.” 

That technical quality, along with 
Charlex’s sense of humor, makes one 
want to see the company’s work over and 
over again. The attention to detail is 
evident; one almost never, for example, 
sees the telltale outline around a figure 
that has been chroma-keyed into a scene. 
(“Keying” allows a video editor to take a 
figure or object from one tape and 
impose it electronically onto another 
tape. In the making of “You Might 
Think,” Ric Ocasek and the young 
woman were rarely together during the 
actual scenes, but were “joined” in the 
postproduction phase.) During my tour 
of the facilities, | watched one editor 
putting together a new Bubble Yum 
commercial. He painstakingly assembled 
a visual parody of a happy supermarket, 
where a woman with a shopping cart 
whizzed down the aisle while, in the 
foreground, groceries in their bags did a 
little cha-cha. The store background, the 
woman, the counters, the dancing grocer- 
ies, and God only knows what else yet to 
come, were all on separate pieces of one- 
inch video tape. They appeared together 
only on the master tape, but you'd never 
have guessed it from the seamless way in 
which the elements were integrated. 

Charlex’s facilities include a roomful of 
one-inch video-tape machines (the in- 
dustry standard), two editing suites (the 
day I was there, they were taken up by 
the Bubble Yum and National Enquirer 
productions), a room with two animation 
stands, and a sizable studio. This last is 
dominated by a large computer-con- 
trolled camera being used to film the 
elaborate models created for Charlex’s 
second work with a rock band — a Yes 
concert film. 

The Yes project is at present the chief 
concern of Malcolm McNeill, production 
designer for Charlex. “It’s quite a com- 
plicated project,” he sighs, gazing at the 
dozens of sketches taped to the wall of 
his office. “Basically, someone filmed 
two of the band’s concerts [both in 
Edmonton, Canada] and edited the 
footage for a concert film. We're creating 
about 15 minutes of special effects for the 
piece — ‘Charlexizing’ it, as we call it — 
that will serve as an introduction and 
appear at various points. Those 15 
minutes will take us seven months. One 
of the ideas we had was to play with the 
‘40s and early-’50s idea of the future. We 
worked with the guys who researched 
The Atomic Café [a film that strung 
together unintentionally hilarious old 
civil defense films, creating a sort of 
nuclear Reefer Madness |, and they had a 
huge library of these old industrial films. 
So we have some ‘40s stuff and some ‘50s 
stuff, and some Charlex stuff that we 
made to look like it was from that period 
— you know, that ‘50s Kodachrome is a 
very distinctive look — and we're putting 
it together.” 

The spectacular opening sequence of 
the Yes film begins inside a gigantic 
coliseum-like arena. One is given the 
sensation of moving forward as rec- 
tangles framing the band members’ faces 
flutter past and the archways on the 
right-hand side reveal the ‘40s-style 
figures McNeill had searched the 
archives for. As with all of Charlex’s 
recent work, there is a lot of “layering” — 

Continued on page 21 
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A comparison of the reformatted video signal as recorded on Beta, Beta Hi-Fi, and Super-Beta machines 


No ghosts in the machine 


Super-Beta delivers a better picture 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


ifteen years ago, a home tape deck 
F that could record both sound and 


color television pictures was mere- 
ly a fantastic hope. The video-tape 
recorder existed as a costly industrial- 
grade tool, but it was not yet a practical 
reality for consumers. Ten years ago, 
hobbyists began to experiment with the 
first video recorders designed for home 
use — Cartrivision from Avco, Quasar’s 
Great Time Machine, and Sanyo’s V- 
Cord — but those formats didn’t last 
long. 

The last eight years have seen the 
emergence of the two standard VCR 
formats, Beta and VHS, and the progres- 
sive halving of the machines’ base retail 
price — from $2000 to $1000, then to 
$500, and recently to $250. People have 
been so thrilled about the very existence 
of this product, ard the marvelous 
viewing freedom that it affords, that few 
have stopped to question the quality of 
its performance. Manufacturers have 
focused their attentions on cutting cost, 
providing longer recording times, and 
incorporating convenience features, such 
as portability, remote control, multi- 
event programmed recording, slow and 
fast motion, and freeze-frame. But now 
that VCRs are widely available, cheap, 
and flexible in their operation, the time 
has come to start making them good. 

The playback quality of today’s VCR is 
comparable to that of the audio-cassette 
recorder of the late ‘60s. While the 
general public was discovering the re- 
markable convenience of the audio 
cassette, hi-fi enthusiasts found its sound 
quality consistently disappointing. The 
cassette was fine for recording spoken 
voices but not for taping wide-range 
music. It suffered from wavery flutter, 
added background noise (hum and hiss), 
and recorded only about half of the 


frequency range of live sound, losing 
both the low bass and high treble. 

In 1970, seven years after its introduc- 
tion, the audio cassette became a respect- 
able hi-fi medium. New tape decks were 
made with lower flutter, Dolby circuits 
were included to suppress hiss, and 
frequency response was improved until 
cassettes. could at last faithfully repro- 
duce wide-range sound. The VCR is 
likewise now making the transition from 
medium to high fidelity, both in sound 
and in picture quality. 


If you get your television picture (and ~ 


ghosts) from an inadequate antenna, 
view it only on a small-screen set of 
ordinary (i.e, mediocre) quality, and 
listen to TV sound via the small speaker 
in the TV set, then you may not recognize 
or care about the compromises in quality 
that are inherent in most VCRs. But if 
you have excellent cable service or an 
optimally located roof antenna and 
display the picture on a new high- 
resolution video monitor/receiver or pro- 
jection TV, or if you are trying to pipe 
stereo TV sound through your high- 
fidelity. stereo system, those com- 
promises can be obvious. And if, like me, 
you are a videophile who enjoys watch- 
ing a crisp, clear picture, as well as 
hearing clear, wide-range sound, those 
compromises can be downright annoy- 
ing. 

The sound quality of VCRs has been 
dramatically improved in the last year or 
so with the arrival of, first, Beta Hi-Fi and 
then its competitive equivalent, VHS Hi- 
Fi. The next challenge for video manufac- 
turers, one they will be tackling later this 
year, is to do something about the picture 
quality of VCRs. Typically, VCRs have 
only about half of the resolution neces- 
sary to reproduce all of the fine detail a 
broadcast picture can contain. The first 





“Super-Beta” VCRs, with a sharper 
picture, are scheduled to arrive in stores 
soon. VHS manufacturers are now trying 
to develop machines with an equivalent 
performance; if they succeed, “Super- 
VHS” machines will arrive sometime 
next year. 

Loss of detail is only one of the 
compromises in video quality that afflict 
today’s VCRs. Another is non-linearity of 
the luminance scale, which causes faces 
to look waxen, without the subtle 
shadings in texture caused by the play of 
light and shadow on skin. Yet another 
problem is video noise, especially 
chroma noise — a flickering, grainy 
quality in the color image, especially 
noticeable in large areas of solid red or 
blue. Video noise can be reduced slightly 
by using the recorder’s fastest tape speed 
(shortest running time), and by using 
high-grade tapes. But the only aspect of 
VCR performance that is currently 
scheduled for significant improvement is 
the resolution of detail. 

The sharpness of a television picture is 
best expressed by a specification of 
frequency response. In the broadcasting 
system used in North America and Japan, 
the video signal spans a range of 
frequencies from DC to a maximum of 
4.2 MHz, with the highest frequencies 
corresponding to the sharpest edges and 
smallest details in the picture. VCRs are 
generally limited to less than 2 MHz of 
video bandwidth, so that all small details 
— small print, individual strands of hair, 
blades of grass, faces in a crowd — are 
lost in a fuzzy blur. 

To see why VCRs cannot record the 
full 4.2 MHz bandwidth of the broadcast 
video signal, and how Super-Beta will 
come closer to that goal, we need to 
understand how the video signal is 
recorded in a VCR. The rapidly spinning 


heads in a VCR whiz past the tape at a 
speed of about 250 inches per second — 
about 150 times faster than the tape-to- 
head speed of art audio-cassette recorder. 
This makes it possible for the VCR to 
record frequencies as high as 5 MHz. 
Since normal video signals extend only 
to 4.2 MHz, you might suppose that the 
signal could be recorded directly onto the 
tape. But there’s another problem: the 
response of the VCR over that 5 MHz 
range is very far from flat — so much so 
that the picture would be unrecognizable 
in playback. 

To overcome this problem, all VCRs 
reformat the incoming video signal and 
use a frequency modulation (FM) process 
to record it. The neat thing about FM is 
that the playback circuits don’t care if the 
recorded signal is much stronger at some 
frequencies than at others. As long as the 
signal is strong enough to work with, the 
FM demodulator ignores amplitude vari- 
ations and responds only to the changing 
frequency of the signal. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the reformatted video signal as it is 
recorded on the tape in a Super-Beta 
machine. ‘The color (chroma) portion of 
the TV signal is recorded at low frequen- 
cies on the video tape, on a subcarrier 
centered at .7 MHz. The frequency 
modulation of the color signal fills up 
most of the space below 1.2 MHz in the 
recorded signal. Just above the chroma 
signal is the space where separate FM 
carriers (four of them, from 1.3 to 1.8 
MHz) are used to record stereo sound in 
machines that are equipped with Beta Hi- 
Fi. The rest of the signal spectrum is 
devoted to the basic black-and-white 
video signal, or the “luminance” signal. It 
is recorded by an FM carrier that, in 
Super-Beta machines, is centered at a 
frequency of 5 MHz. This carrier is 
modulated up and down in frequency by 
the video signal — up to 5.6 MHz for the 
brightest peak-white highlights in the 
picture, and down to 4.4 MHz for the 
blacker-than-black bar that separates the 
bottom of each frame from the top of the 
next. 

The modulation process produces 
sidebands, and these contain all the 
information about details in the picture. 
Thus the space available for the lumi- 
nance sidebands is what determines the 
useful video bandwidth of the VCR — 
and its ability to resolve fine detail. To 
record faithfully the’ full 4.2 MHz 
bandwidth of broadcast video, the side- 
bands would have to extend all the way 
down to .8 MHz (5 minus 4.2 equals .8). 
But that would cause interference with 
the chroma and Beta Hi-Fi signals. So, as 
the illustration shows, the sidebands in a 
Super-Beta VCR only extend down to 
about 1.6 MHz, and the useful video 
bandwidth is approximately 3.4 MHz. 
The diagram also shows, for comparison, 
the signal formatting in today’s Beta Hi- 
Fi recorders and in standard (non-Hi-Fi) 
Beta VCRs. The luminance carrier in 
standard Beta is centered at 4.2 MHz, 
modulating up to 4.8 MHz for white and 
down to 3.6 MHz for black, and the 
sidebands can extend all the way down 
to 1.2 MHz since there are no Hi-Fi 
signals to worry about. Thus standard 
Beta is capable of a video bandwidth of 3 
MHz (4.2 minus 1.2). 

Two years ago, when Sony developed 
Beta Hi-Fi for better sound, there was no 
blank space between the upper edge of 
the chroma signal and the lower edge of 
the luminance sidebands. To create a 
blank space into which the Hi-Fi signals 
could be put, Sony shifted both the 
luminance carrier and its sidebands up 
by .4 MHz. Thus superior stereo sound 
was added without degrading the video 
performance of the VCR. 

To create Super-Beta, Sony simply 
moved the luminance carrier up by 
another .4 MHz, enlarging the space 
available for the sidebands. Technically, 
then, Super-Beta is just a logical ex- 
tension of Beta Hi-Fi. The publicity“for 
Super-Beta claims that «it ‘shifts the 
luminance signal-up by .8 MHz, but that 
is true only by comparison with standard 
Beta, since half of the .8 MHz shift was 
already made in Beta Hi-Fi decks. 

At this point, if you've been following 
this discussion, you should be confused. 
As the diagram shows, Super-Beta is 
capable of recording a video bandwidth 
of 3.4 MHz, which is a modest 13 percent 
improvement over the 3 MHz bandwidth 
limit of both standard and Hi-Fi Beta 
machines. But, as I said earlier, most 
VCRs have a video bandwidth of 2 MHz 
or less. Why the contradiction? 

The answer is that, in nearly all of 

Continued on page 20 
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A new concept in video — 
1st in the northeast 


‘CREATIVE VIDEO 
DESIGN, INC. 


Creative ideas can now come to life 
Video tape those special moments 
Design your own program. 


e Editing suites (VHS & BETA) 


e Conference room 
w/big screen projection 


e Film/slide/tape transfers 
- (8mm, super 8mm, 16mm) 


e Industrial 1 & 3 tube 
color cameras 


TIVE VIDEO 237 Highland Avenue OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
DESIGN,INC. Needham Hgts., MA 02194 9AM to SPM Satuday 


12 NOON to 5PM Sunday 
Consumer & industrial Divisions (617) 449-7496 Master Card, Visa, 
American Express, 
Located at the intersection of Route 128 and Tele Check 
Highland Avenue. Take Exit #56E off Route 128 
Parking Available 
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Ask the man who 


Confessions of a VCR convert 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


ideo-cassette recorders 

\ ] have done more than any 
other new product to 
change the way in which 
Americans are entertained. Ask 
anyone who owns one. Ask me, 


even — I bought myself a VCR 
last Christmas, and my life has 
been transformed. 

I've always been a TV-watcher, 
but never what you would call an 
addict. Unlike many people, 


don’t turn on the set whenever 
I'm feeling bored or lonely; | 
watch specific programs. There’s 
no cable yet in my town and, 
except for SCTV and the Lou 
Grant reruns on Chicago’s WGN, 





Owns one 


I don’t miss it. My prime-time 
viewing averages two hours a 
week and, more than anything 
else (until my VCR showed up), 
my set has been used to watch 
M*A*S*H and Barney Miller re- 


runs over dirinez. 

But now that I've been initiated 
into the joys of owning a VCR, I 
find it impossible to understand 
why anyone would want to 
watch TV at all — either network 
or cable — in “real time.” Some 
viewers must have reason to 
watch a television picture at the 
same time that it’s being received. 
These are the information 
junkies, who still believe that the 
news actually changes from day 
to day and wouldn’t be satisfied 
with last Tuesday’s Dan Rather. 
And Dallas fans, it's fair to 
assume, would be at a severe 
social disadvantage if they 
couldn’t join in the Saturday- 
morning golf-course  chitchat 
about J.R.’s latest nefarious do- 
ings. 5 
Nevertheless, millions of peo- 
ple are refusing to let themselves 
be enslaved by the schedules of 
the major networks. Surveys 
show that the majority of VCR 
owners use their equipment for 
timeshifting — recording a 
broadcast program for viewing at 
a later time. True time-shifters, 
however, will tape a show even 
when they’re home. It’s not just 
the convenience of watching a 
program when you want to that 
makes a tape preferable to “live” 
viewing. You can also skip over 
Andy Rooney and the com- 
mercials, as well as other super- 
fluous and boring parts of the 
show, or take a telephone, bath- 
room, or beer break wherever 
the hell you feel like it. Or (and 
this is of special interest to 
Masterpiece Theatre devotees 
who try desperately to keep up 
with the convoluted plots), you 
can go back and listen to a line of 

ialogue that passed you by the 
first time. 

All of which means that the 
entire premise of commercial 
television is now under serious 
attack. Contrary to what you've 
always been told, TV is not a 

Continued on page 19 








Where do you turn to get You can trust Discwasher. 


records safely Without leaving 


residues behind. And the SC-2™ 
Stylus Care System loosens and 
wipes away damag- 

ing stylus contami- 

nants. All to keep 

your records playing 


The clear choice for tape 
and video care, too. 
Discwasher, leader in the 
technology of audio and video 
care products, also provides 
advanced systems for cleaning 
tape decks and VCR's. 


the best sound from your 
records? The answer is clear. 
To the Discwasher D4+™ 
Record Care System. Its 
scientific design uses a 
unique fluid and directional 
micro-fiber pad to clean 





fechnology 
Cleaning Fluir 


The sound and sight come through clean and clear 
discwasher 


©1985 Discwasher ' 
1407 North Providence Road, PO. Box 6021, Columbia, MO 65205 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL JENSEN INC. 
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STARTREK III 


Now appearing at the following 
Strawberries Records and Tapes 
Video centers. 
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NAD‘s Model 5900 Compact Disc/LaserVision player 


Best of both worlds 


A report on NAD’s new CD/LaserVision player 


by E. Brad Meyer 


have just spent a week 
J wens the recently in- 


troduced NAD 5900, an 
audio/video playback machine 
that combines the functions of 
the LaserVision video disc and 
the audio compact disc (or CD), 
the two most advanced program- 
storage-and-retrieval systems for 
home entertainment. The 5900 is 
actually a repackaged version of 
the Pioneer model CLD-900, the 
difference being improved front- 
panel and _ remote-control-unit 


graphics. Both machines play 
LaserVision discs with true 
digital sound. (The Pioneer 
CLD-900 is available for $1145 at 
Instant Replay in Waltham, 
which loaned me several video 
discs with digital soundtracks. 
The NAD player described here 
is a prototype loaned by that 
company; production models will 
be available to the public in late 
April, at a price to be announced.) 

Laser discs and CDs are closely 
related. Both use a finely focused 


laser to read submicroscopic pits 
etched in the reflective coating of 
a rapidly spinning disc. The idea 
of a combination laser disc/CD 
player has been kicking around 
for two or three years, but laser- 
read video and laser-read audio 
systems aren't really identical. 
They differ in the size of the 
etched pits and in the 
wavelengths of the lasers. It took 
a while to design a single 
laser/optical mechanism that 
would work for both. 


As a video-disc player, the 
NAD 5900 is similar in many 
ways to the older Pioneer model 
LD-700 in both its features and 
performance. We'll look briefly at 
the 5900’s video operation, and 
then more closely at its audio 
features, which are its real raison 
d’‘étre. 

Like the Pioneer 700, the 5900 


is a front-loader, meaning that 


the discs go in a slide-out drawer. 
There are three circular depres- 
sions in the bottom of this drawer 


to accommodate the various sizes 
of discs the player accepts: 12- 
inch (actually 30 cm)-standard vid- 
eo discs, eight-inch (20 cm) music- 
video discs, and 4%-inch (12 cm) 
audio discs. The drawer doesn’t 
extend quite far enough to allow a 
30 cm video disc to tilt in 
comfortably, and unless you're 
careful you'll scrape your disc 
against the upper edge of the 
drawer opening. The two 
smaller-size discs drop right in. 
Continued on page 14 
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THE BEST IN VIDEO — SIGHT AND SOUND! 


CAN YOU SEE 
THE MUSIC? 


B&W 


B&W’s exclusive ZMF 
technology allows the full 
fidelity of Britain's highest 
performance loudspeakers 


Having set the sonic standards for home audio, Harman Kardon now enters the world of home video by in 
troducing high fidelity for your eyes! QDOOO Harman Kardon its decades of techmical expertise to 
an extraordinary new home product... The VCD1000 VHS Hi-Fi. The VCD1000 delivers uncompromising 
Quality due to a major technologic. that puts pure Harman Kardon high fidelity nght on the 
VHS tape. in fact, the VCD1000 delivers a full 20Hz to 20.000Hz +3dB frequency response OUD The 
VCD1000 is a high quality audio component that has breathtaking video. The audio section includes all the 
acclaimed Harman Kardon elements: Discrete components tor reduced distortion. subsonic audio filters and 
OOO The video section offers programming for a 4-event/14-day period; still frame, 
. full chgital displays and an infra-red remote control. OOD The VCD1000's 105 channel cable- 
ready stereo tuner is one of the first stereo TV tuners available and its Zenith/dBx system is already being 
used for stereo broadcasts by major networks. The VCD1000 is capable of receiving, recording and playing 
back high fidelity stereo TV broadcasts or just your favorite stereo music, even if you don't own a stereo TV yet 
Come hear and see the new Harman Kardon VCD1000 VHS Hi-Fi It's pure high fidelity for your eyes. 


LLLL 


GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS 
16 ELIOT STREET, HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE MA 02138 617 492-1140 


to come forth with little 
compromise. The ideal 
complement in.sound 
reproduction for today’s 
new generation of video 
recorders. 


sound 

















Legends shouldn't be secondhand. 


The legendary Fanny Brice. She had a talent to amuse and she seat a a 
amused millions. Playing “Baby Snooks,” singing “Secondhand Rose” or sony. ee 


just being herself. 
Unfortunately, there are millions today who only know Fanny _ on 


Brice through hard-to-find film clips, secondhand stories, and movie 
biographies. Much of her talent has disappeared unrecorded. 

Don’t let today’s legends fade away. Capture them 
on Sony Tape. And let the legends live on. 


Sony Tape. The Perfect Blank. 
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Bill Murray 
Walks “The 
Razor’s Edge” 

at Videosmit 








“RAZORS EDGE ms 


aA MARCUCCI-COHEN-BENN PRODUCTION a JOHN BYRL'M Fim 
“THE RAZOR'S EDGE” BASED ON THE CLASSIC NOVEL BY W. SOMERSET MALIGHAM 
THERESA RUSSELL CATHERINE — 


pt = MEU OTT as UNCLE ELLIOT anv JAMES KE 
“RJACK Ni IHN BYRLUM & MURRAY (2.5: RO JOHEN 
G ROBERT P MARCA’ “CI AND HARRY a oo BYRUIM 


AND HARRY Mo earn 
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See Bill Murray in The Razor’s Edge, his dramatic 
debut. Also available on videocassette for big laughs 
and great romance is No Small Affair starring 
Jon Cryer and Demi Moore. 




















VHS 


STEREO \WTLUAM SMCKIEINE Production \ JERI SCH ATZINERL Paton onan 
a NO SMALL AFEMIR JON CRYER:DEMI MOORE = == 
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_ ALARLES BOLT . TERENCE MULCAHY “® CHARLES BOLT 
“8 WILLIAM SVE - ‘’ JERRY SCHATZBERG 
ie Sa FAL Sal] R 
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Coming next month 
to Videosmith™ — 
Brian DePaima’s 


< Artworn and Oengn 1985 RCA Comme Pictures Home Video 
A agnn Reserved 





. 


279A Harvard St. 64 Worcester Rd. 
Coolidge Corner Rt.9 275 Dartmouth St. 
232-6637 651-3044 262-1144 


Coming soon to The Orson Welles in Cambridge. 


Chestnut Hill 
965-7970 











New wavelengths 


Notes from the world of video 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


lash! Stereo TV has arrived in 

Boston. Well, almost in Boston. A 

new TV station, Channel 66 in 
Framingham, is broadcasting in stereo 
sound 24 hours a day. If you were the 
first person on your block to buy a TV set 
equipped with decoding for stereo 
sound, you may now be able to feed it 
something to decode. 

Channel 66, officially WVJV-TV, bills 
itself as “V-66" and is run by Arnie 
Ginsberg. (If you grew up listening to 
rock and roll on WMEX radio 25 years 
ago, you know him as “Woo-Woo” 
Ginsberg.) The programming is simple: 
music videos around the clock, much like 
MTV, except that in an afternoon of 
watching Channel 66 I saw a more 
balanced mix of black and white per- 
formers than MTV usually presents. 

What does stereo TV sound like? 
Through an NAD MR-20 video 
monitor/receiver, Channel 66 sounds 
like a ical FM rock station, with 
powerful , good stereo separation, 
and a compressed dynamic range for a 
constantly high loudness level. The only 
obvious fault was an excess of sibilance, 
but it’s too early to tell whether that’s a 
fault of the broadcast, the reception, or 
the Zenith/dbx circuits that decode the 
stereo TV sound. 

However, you may find that you can’t 
receive Channel 66. The studio is in 
Framingham, but the transmitter is 
located in Hudson (near 1-495, 30 miles 
west of Boston). The signal is easy to pick 
up in the western suburbs — Waltham, 
Lexington, and farther out. But in Med- 
ford, even with a roof antenna aimed 
toward the west, the picture is snowy 
(worse than Channel 27, which comes 
from the same direction) and the audio 
signal-to-noise ratio is less than 40 dB in 
stereo. ‘ 

No doubt, some cable systems will 
start carrying Channel 66, which will 
solve the weak-signal problem, but 
there’s no guarantee you'll get stereo 
sound; most set-top cable converters 
can’t pass the stereo portion of the signal. 
(Curiously, a videophile in Lexington 
found Channel 66 on his cable, with 
excellent stereo — but only when he 
bypassed. the normal cable-TV tuning 
and connected the cable directly to the 
TV’s antenna input. I tried that with 
Medford/Somerville cable and got 
nothing.) 





The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has just decided not to establish 
a stereo “must-carry” rule for cable TV. 
The rule would have required that cable 
systems carry the stereo portion of any 
programs that are broadcast in stereo, 
which presumably would have forced 
early replacement of millions of set-top 
converters. Now that the rule has been 
voted down, the cable industry is free to 
adopt a gradual approach to stereo. 

* *” * 

In case you haven't heard, Gone with 
the Wind is being released as a video 
cassette, and that has raised a question 
among film buffs: which Gone with the 
Wind? Is it the 1939 Technicolor origi- 
nal, with its beautifully composed cin- 
ematography, or the butchered re-re- 
lease that was circulated in theaters 
about 15 years ago? The answer, happi- 
ly, is that the cassette preserves the orig- 
inal form of the film. 

The concern arose when.GWTW was 
re-released, and some bright Hollywood 
exec decided that the American people 
wanted to see it in wide-screen 
Cinemascope. Of course the movie was 
photographed only in the standard 
Academy format for 35mm movie film, in 
which the ratio of picture width to height 
is 1.5:1. (That's not much different from 
the 1.33:1 width-to-height ratio of TV, 
but very different from Cinemascope’s 
2:1 ratio.) There was no way to widen the 
original 1939 picture frames to include 
image areas that were never photo- 
graphed in the first place, so the bright 
Hollywood execs did the next best thing. 
They copied the film and chopped off the 
top and bottom of each frame, faithfully 
preserving noses and mouths, but losing 
in many scenes Rhett Butler’s wavy hair 
and Scarlett’s aristocratic neck. Hence, 
frames were produced that were half as 
high as they were wide, and the butch- 
ered image was then enlarged to fill the 
Cinemascope frame. 

If this version had been used as the 
basis for the video cassette, it would have 
been necessary to crop off the sides of 
each frame to fit the 1.33:1 aspect ratio of 
TV — with the result that nearly half of 
the original frame would have been lost. 
Happily, a modicum of intelligence 
prevailed, and the original 1939 version 
was used for the video cassette, with only 
very slight losses of picture area at the 
sides. O 


Scarlett and Rhett: now available on cassette 





Win With BASF & Boston Celtics 


$2500 MVP 


March1-March 30,1985. 


Vote for your Celtics Most Valuable Player choice and win a “Dream 
Home Entertainment System,” up to $2500 in retail value. No 


purchase is necessary. If your player is not chosen MVP you still 
can win the Sweepstakes. For complete details, ask store clerk. 


Enter Now—Win! 

Tech HiFi Waltham Camera & Stereo Video Edition 

All locations Waltham Franklin and Foxboro 
Underground Camera National Video Home Cinema 

All locations Newton Ashland 

Video Magic Avenue Video Scituate Harbor Video 


Videosmith 
All locations 








VKP900 


1. A Deluxe Table Mode! 2. An Instant Portable 


The 900 lets you program your 
favorite shows from the comfort 
of your easy chair. Simply press 
the Program button on the remote 
control and instructions will 
appear on your TV screen to let 
you program up to eight shows as 
far as 1 year in advance. 


This deluxe table model also 
converts into a high-performance 


See your 


PROGRAM 14 
CH 04 
TIME ON 10:00 PM 
TIME OFF 11:00 PM 
START DATE 11/08/84 








THI 1DC 
FHURS 





portable recording system in 
seconds with an optional video 
camera and battery. 

The amazing RCA VKP900 
convertible VCR. It’s two VCR’s in 
one. 

To obtain your RCA $100 rebate 
check, send in the coupon we will 
give you along with proof of 
purchase. Please allow eight 
weeks for delivery. sid 


Offer expires May 14th 


participating RCA dealer 








RCA introduces the next dimension in 
Sal arlaremeli lice 





RCA Dimensia: Intelligent audio/video 
Audio and video. Two separate ideas. Until 
Dimensia. The most advanced audio/video 
system in the world. Eight components, all 
coordinated by a single remote control: The 
Dimensia Command Center. 


The heart of Dimensia 

The Dimensia system is built around a 26- 
inch diagonal Monitor-Reéceiver with “Full 
Square’”’ picture tube. And RCA’s exclusive 
Full Spectrum chassis that processes 100%, of 
the audio/video signal. Plus full stereo 


sound. 

Dimensia VCR: superior performance 
With five video heads and two audio heads. 
VHS Hi-Fi stereo sound that outperforms 
most audio systems. And remote 
programming of as many as eight shows. 


Ea 


from RCA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton 
Home Entertainment Showplace 
751 Belmont St. 
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Dimensia Audio: a system to build 
dreams on 

The Dimensia system offers flexibility 
tailored to your needs. All components 
interact via SystemLink (RCA’s exclusive 
connection system) and each is operated by 











your remote control. 











intelligent audio-video 





See and hear Dimensia at these selected launch deelers 


Medford Sthrewebury Concord 
A & W Electronics Vin's TV Cole’s TV 
491 Riverside Ave. 268 Boston Turnpike 109 South State St. 
Merrimac South Manchester 
Home Entertainment Showplace Tickler’s TV Lab 


Atwood TV 
117 Main St. Route 110 


Wellesley 
Movies to go Hale's TV 
281 Needham St. 








252 Washington St. 












For great recorded sound, you can opt for 
the Compact Digital Disc Player, the Linear- 
Tracking Turntable, or both. With every 
advanced feature you could want 


For superb radio listening, there's the 
Dimensia AM-FM Tuner. tt lets you pre-set 
up to 16 Stations for instant access. 


For audio taping, you'll want to add the 
Dimensia Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck. It lets 
you record both sides of a cassette without 
turning tt over 

The Dimensia Integrated audio/video 
Amplifier provides more than ample power 
for all system components. And Dimensia 
speakers (a choice of 2-way or 3-way units) 
round out your dream system 


Experience Dimensia for yourself 
* It's the ultimate audio/video experience. 
Only from RCA. 











150 Spruce St. 


Neshue 
P.E. Fletcher Corp 
331 Main St. 
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Continued from page 8 - 

The 5900 takes up less vertical 
space than the earlier top-loading 
laser disc players. But because 
there are two transport 
mechanisms inside, one for video 
discs and the other for CDs, the 
unit is larger than the 700 in every 
dimension, inconveniently so for 
many installations. It’s not that 
much wider, but because it is 
over half again as tall (nearly 
seven inches) as the older model 
it looks bulky and ungainly. Its 
35-pound weight may strain 
some shelves and equipment 
racks, and the depth — a full 174 
inches — is likely to cause real 
problems. I have a lowboy video 
cabinet that easily accommodates 
my 1983-vintage VHS recorder 
on the upper of its two shelves; 
but the 5900, which can’t be 


placed flush with the back of the 
cabinet because of the cables 
exiting its back, sticks out several 
inches, front feet in midair. Its 
excess depth may also keep you 
from putting the 5900 in a glass- 
doored cabinet, which you might 
want to do to dampen its. me- 
chanical noise. In this department 
the 5900 is much better than my 
old Pioneer VP-1000, which 
makes a terrible clatter, but the 
5900's superior audio per- 
formance exposes the mechanical 
noise to a much greater degree. 


Controls and features 

CD and video-disc players may 
have numerous buttons and 
switches, and a combination of 
the two could be a technophobe’s 
nightmare. The 5900's designers 
held the control panel of the 
player itself to five buttons, two 
switches, and one slider — and 
put all the rest on the remote unit, 
which is a technophobe’s night- 
mare. 








LOOKING FOR YOUR BIG BREAK? 


The Boston Phoenix now has a special classified section 
devoted exclusively to Music and the Arts. It’s the first 
place to look if you are looking (or booking) auditions, 
gigs, studio space, acting, dance and music instruction 
or want to buy or sell instruments. ie 
It’s all here, in one easy-to-find place, waiting for you. 
Don’t miss Music and the Arts. Every week in the 


Boston Phoenix. 
To place your ad, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS, VISA, and MASTER CARD accepted 


THE BOSTON 


call 267-1234 











Quasar. 


Deluxe [nl[-L8L 
Video Cassette 


Recorder 


with 4-video 
heads/26 function 
Wireless Remote 


Control 


@ Record in HI-FI . . . playback in HI-FI 
when connected to home audio system @ 
Recorded in normal Stereo and playback 
@ True Track 4 Head System @ 2-rotating 
Audio Heads @ 2-week, 8 program Timer 


@ Noiseless special 


modes @ 139 Channel Tuning @ Front 
Loading M@ High Speed Picture Search 
(fwd. & rev.), Stop Action, 3 Variable 
Speed Slow Motion, Frame Advance, 
Channel up/down @ One Touch Record- 
ing up to 4 hours @ 8 hours of recording & 


Model VH5845XQ. 


For the dealer nearest 
you, Call Quasar at 
329-5400 


The main unit has on-off but- 
tons for power, for RF switching 
(laser disc or antenna), and for a 
CX noise-reduction system. The 
only two disc-control buttons are 
EJECT and PLAY. One of the two 
switches has settings for digital 
soundtracks or the regular FM 
soundtracks found on most laser 
video discs. Another switch turns 
on an auto-repeat mode for unat- 
tended demonstrations.. The 
headphone output has a slider- 
type volume control. Despite its 
few controls, the front panel 
looks intimidatingly busy, with 
indecipherably small print even 
on the two large buttons, and 
terrible graphics. The best that 
can be < id for it is that it is an 
improve: \ent over Pioneer's ver- 
sion. (Apparently negotiations 
between the two companies on 
this point were rather hurried, 
and substantive change was im- 
possible without .4 major re- 
design.) 

The 5900’s back panel has a 
pair of F-type antenna connectors 
—- one an output from the user's 
antenna and the other an input to 
a TV with its own tuner.” The 
internal signal path will pass both 
VHF and UHF without difficulty; 
you put your splitter at the set, a 
feature that will make for better 
UHF reception in many installa- 
tions. There are also two pairs of 
audio outputs with the usual 
RCA connectors, and an RCA- 
type line-level video output for a 
video preamp or monitor. I used 
only the line-level video, which 
usually gives the better picture, 
and didn’t try the internal mod- 
ulator. 

There is also.an eight-pin DIN 
connector that will, with the right 
cable, allegedly accept instruc- 


tions in ASCII code from any 
home computer with a serial port. 
I don’t know anyone who has 
actually tried this feature; if and 
when the Japanese MSX com- 
puters make it over here there 
will certainly be software to make 
this. work. (Some of the most 
popular video discs in Japan are 
interactive encyclopedias, com- 
plete with self-prompting 
quizzes, that require such com- 
puter control.) 

The remote unit would present 
an overwhelming array of but- 
tons if it didn’t have a sliding 
cover to hide most of them. With 
this cover down, your choices are 
fairly simple: in the top row are 
STOP/EJECT, PAUSE, and PLAY. 
Underneath these are rocker 
switches that will move the laser 
forward or backward through the 
program — one frame at a time or 
at various degrees of slow and 
fast motion. The high-speed scan 
traverses an entire side in less 
than a minute. Of these controls 
only the three top-row buttons 
plus the scan work with the 
increasingly prevalent longer- 
playing CLV discs; the others 
require the 30-minute-per-side 
CAV format. 

Sliding the cover up to the first 
click-stop reveals a 10-digit key- 
pad and buttons for activating the 
various SEARCH functions of the 
player. With video discs you can 


search for a chapter (on discs that’ 


have them — CLV or CAV) or for 
a specific minute of time (on CLV 
discs) or for an individual frame 
(CAV only). With a CD, you push 
the CHAPTER button to search for 
an index number (on those few 
discs whose tracks are sub- 
divided); the FRAME/TIME button 
specifies a track. (Since chapters 





FREE MEMBERSH 
(WHEN YOU RENT TWO MOVIES) 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT 


& ACCESSORIES 
‘NO MEMBERSHIP REQ. TO RENT MOVIES 








BURLINGTON 
160 St. (Rit. 3A) 
LDG 19¥2 Plaza 
[ 229-2494 





(£7 VideoTrek 

















on video discs most often de- 
signate musical numbers it would 
make more sense for the 
CHAPTER and TRACK buttons to 
be the same, but | suppose that 
would make things too easy.) 

_ Raising the cover still further 
gives access to controls for video- 
disc audio (stereo or either chan- 
nel alone, the latter for bilingual 
or interactive discs) and for the 
variable slow motion, which goes 
down to one frame every three 
seconds. The remaining button 
activates the A-B repeat play of 
any section of a disc: push the 
button at the beginning of the 
part you want, and again at the 
end, and the player cycles that 
part over and over until you push 
CLEAR... r 


Why digital sound? 

Ever since the summer of 1980, 
LaserVision’s promoters have 
touted its superiority to VHS or 
Beta in both picture and sound 
quality. To those of us whose 
primary interest is audio, the 
medium promised much. In place 
of the narrow soundtrack and the 
slow (0.4-1.5 ips) tape speed that 
hampered the performance of 
half-inch tape, the laser disc had 
two FM carriers, recorded along 
with the video signal, each theo- 
retically capable of sounding as 
good as a commercial FM station 
broadcasting monaurally. FM en- 
coding renders the system im- 
mune to the direct effects of 
flutter; there is no inherent limita- 
tion of frequency response within 
the audio band; and distortion 
should be very low as well. 

While it was evident that early 
LV discs and players gave a better 
picture than a VCR, their sound 
was disappointing. Even those 
few. programs that were recorded 
in stereo (there were some whose 
jackets. said “stereo” that were 
really mono) tended to be noisy, 
audibly distorted, and lacking in 
high-frequency response. Worse, 
the noise they exhibited was not 
the relatively steady hiss charac- 
teristic of tape, but a raspy and 
unpleasant sort of chittering 
sound like a flock of magpies in 
the distance. And besides the 
electronic noise they sent 
through the speakers, the players 
made a nasty mechanical whir- 

Continued on page 18 





effect in SP/SLP 














IDEO 
ODYSSEY 


338-5066 





526 Tremont St. 
South End, Boston 


Convenient on street park 
between Clarendon & Berkley Sts 





Where No Video Cassette Has Gone Before 
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The Star Trek Movies 


$24.95 


$29.95 


THE WRATH OF KAHN 


FOR SPOCK 





The Star Trek Television Series 








Now on Video 


$44.90 
per 
episode 








Episodes Ii-Vill; X-Xii available now 





Blank Tape Sale 





* over 1700 titles including a 
a 


¢ movie rental club - rent for 
as low as $1.82 per tape 
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FITNESS « °° VIDEO 


GREAT - 


TAKE THE 
WORKOUT 
CHALLENGE! 








KARL #£ VIDEO 








Take The Workout 
Then Take The Challenge! 


Fit is fun with Richard pons 


Acomplete 90 min. fitness 
program designed for all 
ages, shapes and sizes. 
Special sequences for 
thighs, upper torso and 


face. 
$59.95 








ruil 


_FORMULA | 





STOMACH 
_ = FORMULA 
in7 minutes a day, 7 daysa 
week, Richard's stomach 
formula promises a flat, 
firm abdomen. 
$29.95 








Arlington 

Video Horizons 
VHS & Beta Movies 
Mass. Ave Box Office Video 
VHS, Beta & CED Discs 536-3656 
160 Newbury St Brookline 
Video Movie Store 


Video Biz 
146 Boylston St. 





Beacon Hill Video 
282 Cambridge St. 
367-0788 


247-3211 
Video Connection 


JANE FONDA’S 


JANE FONDA'S 





WORKOUT 


THE #1 
BEST snes 


ro co genous. 


A complete two-part 90- 
Saghalare and oovanoed 
beginners a nced 
exercise enthusiasts. 


$59.95 





et VME 


vB... | 
{] C] fonpws 
PRIME TIME WORKOUT 
For those who have never 
worked out. For those 
making a workout come- 
back, and for those sus- 
ceptible to injury. 


$39.95 





LYLE 
ALZADO 


BNO SWEAT E 


¥ - NO 

L] LJ) swear 
A complete 60 minute 
workout for the armchair 
athlete and skilled com- 


petitor. 
$39.95 





Personal Fitness & Confidence Kit 





a rs DEFENSE 


A no-nonsense confi- 
dence builder that teaches 
anyone how to better 
defend their home, loved 
ones and themselves. 


$39.95 








Cambridge 
Video Biz 

36 J.F.K. St. 
The Garage 
354-6320 


Boston-Back Bay 
Video Connection 

We Make Video Simple® 
230 Newbury St. 


Video Plus 


Medford 


Framingham Newton 
Video Plus 

Old Path Village 
969 Concord St. 
875-6855 


Entertainment, inc. 
VHS & Beta Movies 
1158 Beacon St. 


332-6665 
Watertown 


Movies on Video 
71 Arlington St. 





16 Brighton Ave. 


782-8848 We Make Video Simple® 738-4449 21 White St. A.W. Need 924-6666 


Boston 1 Milk St. atthe Burlington at Mass. Ave. 491 Riverside Ave. Wellesley 
Back Bay Video conner of Washington Victeo Horizons Porter Square 395-7443 Entertainment, Inc. 


647 Boylston St. 542-6464 169 Bedford St. 354-7587 VHS & Beta Movies 
Rt. 62 555 Washington St. 


267-0143 
229-8888 237-4320 








DANCE 


with a different frequency 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


lOl.7FM WENX 





BEST SELECTION & CHEAPEST RATES IN TO 










WN... 


7 NEWS 


S861 ‘92 HOUVW ‘OSGIA ‘HNO NOILO3S *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 





Rhinestone * Flashdance * Police Academy * Woman In Red © Manhattan * Tightrope * All of Me 
Empire Strikes Back * Cloak & Dagger * Far Pavilions * Joy of Sex * Top Secret * Bolero * Another Country 
Paradise * Never Ending Story * And Nothing 3ut the Truth * Best Defense * Dreamscape *.Stage Fright 
Gaslight * Mikes Murder * Trojan Women * On the Waterfront * Shock Treatment * Lady Grey * Duran Duran 






GENERAL 
$20* per monTH $20* rer montH 


5002X 
¢ Wired Remote ° 14 day/2 event 


* Top Loadi * Cable C ble 
:44Day/1 Event $369 | -Front senda $429 


¢ 4 Head 
¢ 14 day/2 event 
¢ Wireless Remote 


$599 









160 Newbury Street 


Box @)aire eC 








Boston 


247-3211 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10-9 Sunday 12-6 








* Base price plus tax plus 1.5% monthly over 24 months by GECC. 





Muasar 


BOX OFFICE VIDEO 


campus Corpse» RENT YOUR FAVORITE >: 
Last Starfighter « 
Rope + Zapped « MOVIE FOR ONLY 


ELECTRIC 
$22* per MONTH 


° 14 day/4 event 
¢ Wireless Remote 
¢ Front Loading 


Hi-Fi « 
2 Head « 
ireless Remote « 


$699 


(Between Dartmouth & Exeter) 


Basket Case 
asm ¢ Carrie 


Homebodies * 8: 
Ozzie & Harriet 


The Plumber * Errand ~ Star is Born 
Boy * Muppets From $ : Dead Zone 
Manhattan * Pacific é per night Saturday 
mierno * Conan 9 MINIMUM DAYS! NO CLUBS TO JOIN! 1000°S OF MOVIES TO CHOOSE . Nite Live 
The Destroyer * Gallagher 
Once Upon A Time in America Entre Nous ¢ Red Dawn 
Gone with the Wind  C.H.U.D.’* Impulse * Revenge of the Nerds * Caine Mutiny * Buckaroo Bonzai * Star Trek Ill 


HORROR « CLASSICS * FOREIGN FILMS * COMEDY « SCIENCE FICTION * CULT * CHILDREN’S * MUSIC 


aVath >) aa © Yat@ll ad eles alata’ al 
* 1000'S OF MOVIES TO CHOOSE 


WHY RENT? OWN A VCR FOR AS LITTLE AS $20* PER MONTH! 


NO DOWN PAYMENT NECESSARY! NO PENALTY FOR EARLY PAYMENT! 


$44* per MONTH 


¢ Hi-Fi Stereo 
¢ Wireless Remote 
° 21 day/8 event 


$999 
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ring sound that seemed somehow 
related to the magpies. 

The fault lay with both the 
players and the discs. Laser discs 
are never quite balanced 
dynamically, and so they wobble 
slightly as they spin. The laser 
that reads the pits has a very 
small depth of field, and to 
remain in focus it must be exactly 
the right distance from the disc’s 
reflective surface. The disc spins 
at up to 1800 rpm; so to track a 


* wobbling disc the laser must 


move through a complete back- 
and-forth cycle 30 times a second 
with high precision. On early 
players the hefty voltages applied 
to the focusing servomotor 
leaked into the audio circuits 
because the two sections weren't 
properly isolated. 

Another problem comes from 
the nature of FM (or frequency 
modulation) recording, in which 
the audio signal is encoded as a 
variation in the frequency of the 
carrier. Inconstancy of motion in 
the storage medium — flutter in a 
tape recorder, speed variation ina 
turntable, or imperfect tracking in 
a wobbling laser disc — doesn’t 
affect the audio in the time 
domain, but it does vary the 
frequency of the. carrier. In other 


words, it adds noise. 

LaserVision’s manufacturers 
attacked the problem on two 
fronts. The second generation of 
players had more effective isola- 
tion between the motion servos 
and the audio circuits, and also a 
new noise-reduction system, a 
modified version of the CBS 
Labs’ CX compander originally 
designed for vinyl records. The 
mechanical noise of the newer 
players was lower, too. 

The first Pioneer home player, 
the VP 1000, had an audio signal- 
to-noise ratio of about 52 dB. The 
second-generation models were a 
few dB quieter even without CX, 
and with it they achieved an S/N 
of about 70 dB. This was enough 
for most movie soundtracks, but 
classical music productions were 
still disappointing. In quiet 
passages you could hear the CX 
working, moving the noise up 
and down with the music, and 
there was still a problem with the 
top end, which sounded muddy 
and indistinct. The problem with 
the treble response seemed to be 
related to the large amount of 
pre-emphasis — high-frequency 
boost added during recording 
and taken away during playback 
— which decreased the noise but 
made it impossible to record the 
highest frequencies at anywhere 
near maximum level. (This same 
limitation in audio cassettes has 
led to the development of things 
like metal-particle tape and the 


various headroom-extension 
circuits from Dolby and Tand- 
berg.) 

The main reason for LV’s 
superior picture is the system’s 
wide bandwidth. A home VCR 
has response out to about seven 
million cycles per second (MHz); 
because the video signals are 
recorded using frequency mod- 
ulation, their video bandwidth is 
restricted to about 2.5 MHz. You 
can record two channels of digital 
audio on half-inch video tape 
using an. auxiliary digital 
processor, but that requires most 
of the machine’s bandwidth, 
leaving no room for picture infor- 
mation. 

The laser disc, on the other 
hand, has a total bandwidth of 
14 MHz. The picture is recorded 
in the region between 4 and 14 
MHz; the two FM carriers occupy 
a bit of space above 2 MHz; and 
the spectrum below 2 MHz is un- 
occupied. By what was apparent- 
ly one part planning and three 
parts luck, that 2 MHz is enough 
to accommodate the same 16-bit 
digital audio that is used for the 
compact disc. Thus, it seems, 
there need be no significant 
limitations on LV sound quality. 
In fact, the engineers at Pioneer's 
LV pressing plant in California 
have for the past year been 
transferring all incoming 


. soundtracks to a digital recorder 


in anticipation of the coming of 
digital LVs. 


Performance, video and 


audio 


To evaluate the 5900, I con- 
nected the audio outputs to a 
large and very revealing sound 
system and the video output to a 
five-inch color monitor, reversing 
the proportions of the usual 
setup. . 

The picture quality with the 
discs I tried is clearly better than 
on my 1980 model LV 1000, with 
lower video noise and none of 
the older machine's irritating 
color impurities. But the 5900 
shares with the Pioneer 700 an 
impedance mismatch in its video 
output that produces a slight 
smearing of the right-hand edges 
of high-contrast objects, and a 
slight ghost beside white letters. 
If your set is 19. inches or smaller 
you probably won't notice, but if 
you're fussy, or if you've got a 
big-screen TV, you surely will. 
(This would be easy for Pioneer 
to fix, if only they would.) 

The important question is 
whether the addition of the 
digital audio affects the picture 
quality in any way. Based on 
limited data, it appears that the 
contrast, detail, and color of the 
picture are all unharmed. But 
even if the picture itself is not 
compromised, your enjoyment of 
it may be. Ever since 1981, 
dedicated videophiles have been 
raging ineffectually against the 
promulgation of the hated CLV 
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format. Philips’s and Pioneer's 
market research apparently in- 
dicated that most people dislike 
getting up every 30 minutes to 
flip or change the disc. They may 
be right about this, much as I 
dislike what it impiies about our 
general physical condition; in any 
case, most movies are between 
one and two hours long, and it is 
certainly cheaper to produce and 
distribute them on one- disc in- 
stead of two. But CLV discs have 
no still-frame, no slow motion, 
and no easily controllable fast 
motion — the picture in CLV fast- 
scan is so jagged and torn as to be 
almost impossible to decipher. 
Customers who, because of the 
superbly executed special fea- 
tures, had paid almost double the 
cost of a cheap VCR for a 
playback-only machine, found 
that on most available material 
their neighbor's VCR would run 
rings around their LV player. This 
is a sore point for many 
LaserVision owners, and it’s go- 
ing to get worse: there are not, 
and apparently will never be, 
CAV discs with digital audio. You 
can have the good sound or the 
fancy footwork, but not both. 
There is also a rumor that digital 
discs will be limited to 57 minutes 
or so per side instead of 60, which 
may prove problematic for long 
movies, like The Empire Strikes 
Back, which has already been 
compressed from 129 minutes to 
fit on a single two-hour CLV disc. 

Is the digital audio worth the 
compromises? The first digital 
video disc I tried was Midnight 
Session, a Japanese production 
featuring the Milt Jackson/Ray 
Brown quartet. This group, the 
latest incarnation of the old 
Modern Jazz Quartet, is very 
popular in Japan, and the video, 
which consists simply of shots of 
the group playing, is of absolute- 
ly superb quality. But when | 
switched back and forth between 
the digital and FM audio | could 
hear no difference through the 
speakers, even in quiet passages. 
I plugged in a pair of head- 
phones; still no dice. Something 
was definitely funny. 

It turned out that, of the two 
pairs of audio outputs, only one is 
supplied with digital sound; the 
other always has the FM tracks, 
and that’s the one I was listening 
to. This made my job much easier 
in the end, because it permitted 
the use of an external switchbox 
called a double-blind comparator 
to judge the improvement 
wrought by the digital encoding. 
The comparator permits a series 
of guesses at which one of two 
audio sources is being played. 
The identity of the sources is not 
revealed until after all the 
answers are written down. 

During very quiet passages the 
lower noise floor of the digital 
soundtracks was obvious, and I 
could differentiate between the 
sources easily without comparing 
the unknown to the known 
inputs. Not only was_ there 
audible hiss on the analog tracks 
during the silences, but the CX 
noise reduction could be heard 
moving the noise up and down 
along with the unaccompanied 
vibraphone. But most of the time, 
and on most material, the dif- 
ferences were subtle — often to 
the point of inaudibility. The 
digital tracks had slightly more 
extended response, both in the 
highs and in the bass. Those who 
can hear above 16 kHz will de- 
rive greater benefit from this im- 
provement than I. Several times I 
thought I could hear a difference 
in timbre between the two, but 
double-blind tests of those sec- 
tions typically revealed scores of 
six or seven correct out of 10, 
which prove me wrong. Most 
music has quiet passages, though, 
and given the choice I would 
rather have the cleaner digital 
tracks. 

The discs I listened to were 
Midnight Sessions on the LOB 
label; Western Light on Wind- 
ham Hill, featuring guitar and 
piano music whose slowly chang- 
ing nature makes for easy com- 




















parisons; a King Crimson concert 
disc from Japan; and a Pioneer 


digital sampler with steam trains, ~ 


awful teenybopper rock concerts, 
karaoke (Japanese sing-along 
music with hokey video images 
and words for the vocalist), and a 
multimiked performance of part 
of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. Soon 
to be available in the new format 
are Star Trek III, a Kool & the 
Gang music disc, a jazz disc titled 
Misty, and the entire Four Sea- 
sons. On the Windham Hill disc I 
could reliably identify the two 
soundtracks, but they were re- 
corded at slightly different over- 
all lengths, which is sufficient to 
explain that result. 

The ironic revelation of these 
tests is that every disc I heard 
with the new format has excep- 
tionally good-sounding analog 
audio, thus decreasing the impact 
of the comparisons. How much of 
this is due to the discs and how 
much to the circuitry in the 5900 
is not clear. The FM tracks on 
these discs sound much quieter 
and cleaner than any LV sound I 
had heard before. (On a Pioneer 
700, Midnight Session sounded 
unexceptional compared to hear- 
ing it on the 5900, though that 
may have been the system I 
heard it on.) 

As a CD player, the 5900 
sounds very good but is less 
convenient to use than a dedicat- 
ed machine. The attractive sound 
is due to a slight low-end boost 
and top-end rolloff, 
characteristics that are appearing 
on more and more players as 
audiophiles continue to object to 
the hard, bright quality of many 
CDs. 

Track numbers and time infor- 
mation do not appear on the 
player, but are encoded as video 
and sent to your TV or monitor. 
The characters are white, and 
their location on the screen 
doesn’t change, so not only must 
you wear your set out by keeping 
it on just to see them, you must 
also run the risk of burning a 
portion of your picture tube. 

The combo player can display 
and search for track numbers and 
index points, and the A-B repeat, 
known in CD parlance as “phrase 
repeat,” helps in the evaluation 
of equipment or musical per- 
formances. There is no provision 
for programmed play, a feature I 
am beginning to like for popular 
discs with two or three good 
songs on them. And the slowness 
with which the big machine 
ingests and disgorges CDs can be 
irritating if you’re used to the 
more rapid action of its smaller 
counterparts. 

Anyone considering the 
purchase of a 5900 — and so far 
most buyers are trading up from 
older LV players — must com- 
pare its $1150 cost to that of 
separate units. The Pioneer 600 
LV player lists for $300, and can 
be had for somewhat less; CD 
players for under $300 are now 
common. At first glance the 5900 
might not seem worth twice the 

‘combined price of separate ma- 
chines. There -are. some per- 
suasive considerations, however. 
Having both an LV and a CD 
player in one box may be more 
convenient, depending on the 
disposition of your listening 
space. The 5900’s FM sound, 
which is all you'll get on most 
discs for quite a while, is better 
than any previous player's, with 
the possible exception of the 
700’s. And although the 700 has 
an output for a future outboard 
digital decoder, at present only 
with the 5900 can you get true 
digital sound with video. 0 
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medium for delivering entertain- 
ment and information; it’s a 
medium for delivering you and 
millions of your fellow tube- 


slaves to the advertisers. The 
programming is merely inciden- 
tal. 

Since the dawn of the TV age, a 
lot of people have realized that 
they can leave the room when the 
commercials come on. More re- 
cently, with the advent of re- 
mote-controlled sets, many folks 
simply kill the sound. Today, 
everyone with a VCR hits the 
fast-scan button at the first sight 
of Mr. Easy’s shit-eating grin. So 
does anyone watch the com- 
mercials? Certainly nobody with 
enough cash to invest in decent 
video equipment, which leaves 
very few people that the 
advertisers would like to reach. It 
makes you wonder why com- 
mercial television isn’t dead yet. 

Once in a while, though, the 
commercials themselves are the 
only good reason to tape a 
program. Case in point: the re- 
cent Super Bowl. I taped it only 
because a friend of mine was out 
of the country that day, and he 
had a craving to watch the game, 
even after the fact. As it turned 
out, he caught it at a bar in New 
Zealand equipped with a satellite 
dish, and called me at half time to 
tell me I could erase the tape. But 
in the meantime, there was that 
incredible Apple Computer 
“Lemmings” spot, which would 
be aired only on that occasion. 
Although less amazing than last 
year's “1984 won't be 1984” 
message, it was still great tele- 


vision. | watched it three times 
and then wiped it. The next week, 
newspapers reported that, of the 
millions of viewers watching the 
game, only an_ infinitesimal 
proportion remembered that ad. 

But I digress. Even if I'm home 
when it cirs, I'm finding that I 
would much rather watch a 
program on tape than “live.” And 
so I find myself recording off the 
air when I’m home just as often 
as when I’m not. But there's 
another, more technical advan- 
tage to being around when I'm 
taping a program: I can make sure 
the machine is working. When 
I'm out, I have to rely on that 
pinnacle of solid-state research — 
the timer — a concept that fills 
me with dread. 

It seems I’m not alone in my 
inability to get the timer on my 
VCR to do what it’s supposed to. 
Just about all of the techie types I 
know have confessed that they 
haven't figured theirs out, either. 
My machine will only contend 
with two events over a 14-day 
time period, and I shudder to 
think what would happen were | 
confronted with something that 
could handle 46 programs over a 
year. 

Invariably, the machine starts 
and stops an hour too early, or it 
records Channel 12 when | 
thought I'd set it for Channel 2, or 
the tape runs out before Movie 
Loft is over, because it decided to 
go into high speed after the 


second commercial break. And 
then, sometimes, it just doesn’t 
do anything. 

My high-tech friends can oper- 
ate a 52-input recording console, 
or balance the federal budget 
with a desk calculator, but they 
are totally incapable of getting 
Miami Vice on tape. If this were a 
problem shared by the general 
population, there would be piles 
of angry letters and phone 
messages at VCR companies. But 
there aren't. 

I think I know why. Ask any 
technically oriented man (or 
woman — this is not a gender- 
related issue) to name the one 
machine in his parents’ house 
that he can’t operate, and the 
answer will always be the same: 
Mom’s washing machine. There's 
something about a domestic 
washing machine, with all of its 
options (half-load? pre-soak? add 
bleach now!), that can befuddle 
even the most seasoned PASCAL 
programmer. Commercial wash- 
ers, designed for indestructibility 
and lowest-common-denomina- 
tor intelligences, can be oper- 
ated by anyone. The benefits and 
risks are well balanced; your 
clothes get somewhat clean, and 
the worst thing that can happen 
is you lose a handful of quarters. 
But running the washer in your 
mother’s basement is a high- 
stakes venture. Mom always 
mariages to do it perfectly, and 
your clothes come out brighter 


than bright, but when you try to 
run it, you somehow get soap- 
suds all over the floor and your 
shirts still smell funny. 

VCRs are sort of like that. If 
you read the manual! and follow 
all the steps correctly, when it 
comes time for Hill Street, the 
thing will just sit there and blink 
at you. You have to take an 
instinctive approach: think of 
how it should behave, not how 
the manual says it’s supposed to. 
Believe in it, talk to it nicely, and, 
above all, practice a few times on 
Gilligan’s Island. Before long, 
just as Mom and her technologi- 
cally illiterate compatriots man- 
age to get the same number of 
socks out of the washer as they 
put in, not only will you be able 
to record every program flaw- 
lessly, but you might even find 
that your recorder has gone 
ahead and edited out the de- 
odorant commercials for you. 

There is one significant dif- 
ference between a washing ma- 
chine and a VCR, however, and 
you should be warned. You 
generally don’t use your Maytag 
in the kitchen one day and in the 
bedroom the next, but VCRs 
travel. And it’s a good thing they 
do — whereas washing last 
night's dishes might be the per- 
fect milieu for watching Honey- 
mooners reruns, it somehow 
seems inappropriate to be frame- 
advancing your way through 

Continued on page 20 
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VCR today! 


This brand new Fisher VCR permits 
reception of stereo and bilingual 
broadcasts through its built-in 105 
channel cable-ready tuner. You can 
record stereo and bilingual broadcasts 
(or a second audio channel) with Dolby* 
or play back stereo pre-recorded tapes. 
And, the FVH830 enables a monaural 
television to receive stereo and bilingual 
broadcasts as well. Superb special effects 
are the result of the unit's 4-head system 
You can record up to nine programs 
over 14 consecutive days. Plus, a 
13-function wireless remote control 

is also included for absolute viewing 
convenience! See this remarkable Fisher 
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Continued from page 19 
Playmate Review #5 ir. that set- 
ting. But this portability leads to 
problems. 

According to the Consumer 
Reports 1985 Buying Guide, 
“Most [VCRs] have an auxiliary 
power source that will keep the 
clock and its settings intact ... if 
the household current is inter- 
rupted.” Wrong. My $20 digital 
alarm clock has a battery backup, 
my burglar alarm has a battery 
backup, and even my nightlight 
puts out a faint glow when the 
power goes off. But when I 
unplug my VCR, even for a 
second, it decides that the correct 
time is midnight Sunday, and all 
the timer settings I’ve slaved over 
for weeks turn into just so much 
static electricity. Why the manu- 
facturers (and there aren’t many 
of them — despite the plethora of 
brands of VCRs, they are all 
actually made by three or four 
Japanese companies) can’t spend 
an extra five bucks and put a 
couple of AA batteries in the 
thing to keep the clock from 
setting itself to Teheran Standard 
Time is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

But soon after I purchased my 
VCR, I made a discovery that re- 
duces this entire issue to the 


merely trivial. Now, the amount 
of time I spend watching broad- 
cast TV, either in real time or on 
tepe delay, is nearly zero. I re- 
cently walked into a shop spe- 
cializing in video-cassette rentals 
and, as Harlan Eilison so elo- 
quently put it on Star Trek, I 
have touched the sky. 

As it has with most new 
developments in entertainment 
technology, Hollywood did all it 
could to stop cassette rentals 
when they first appeared on the 
scene a few years ago. The movie 
studios also fought pay TV for 
decades — until it dawned on 
them that selling broadcast rights 
to cable companies was'a way to 
recoup some of the losses in- 
curred with the hundreds of 
turkeys they turn out each year. 
The introduction of home VCRs 
ran into the same opposition; 
witness the time and money 
wasted by the studios on the 
Betamax case, before the 
Supreme Court threw it out last 
year. At the same time, Para- 
mount, MGM, and their ilk saw 
another way to generate profits 
from VCR owners so they could 
make even more grade-Z flicks 
about teen-age hookers and psy- 
chopathic slashers: sell the mov- 
ies to the suckers outright. 

But it was an act of cockeyed 
optimism to assume that 
filmgoers, who were beginning to 
resent shelling out $4.50 for a 
Coke-encrusted theater seat, 





would blow $89.95 to own a copy 
of the same film. The studios 
keep trying out new ways to get 
jes to er like “video EPs” 
and drastic’ price-cutting 
schemes, but I don’t know any- 
body who has actually purchased 
a prerecorded video, save for a 
Jane Fonda exercise tape or two. 
The same social myopia spurred 
RCA into spending an uni- 
maginable amount of money to 
develop and promote its 
nonrecording CED videodisc sys- 
tem — and eventually to bail out 
and take a $580-million loss. 
Rentals, however, are the hot- 
test thing since copying your 
roommate’s record albums. The 
movie studios don’t make as 
much money on video-cassette 
rentals as they do on sales; one 
cassette can serve 200 viewers, 
and the studios only get paid for 
it once. But at least they’re selling 
something, and if they get their 
way in Congress (after all, they 
have a buddy in the White 
House), they:may even be able 
one day to collect residuals from 
renters as well as purchasers. 
Until that happens (and it may 
not), cassette rentals are the 
biggest bargain in the entertain- 
ment world. Video-rental shops 
are popping up on virtually every 
corner in every city, and they 
offer a mind-boggling array of 
programming. Some stores re- 
quire a membership fee, usually 
equal to the purchase price of one 


movie cassette, and then rent 
individual titles out for two to 
five dollars a day. More 
enlightened merchants -merely 
require a major credit card or a 
cash deposit. Some of these only 
take your money after you've 
returned the cassette, so grabbing 
a flick for an evening is about as 
complicated as taking a book out 
of the library. 

Many of the stores have “adult 
films,” which is a strange appella- 
tion, considering that the vast 
majority of them were made by 
people with all the intelligence 
and sophistication of a six-year- 
old who has just heard his first 
dirty joke. Video merchants are 
extremely sensitive to local politi- 
cal pressure — many don’t stock 
X-rated material at all, and others 
don’t display the stuff but offer a 
typewritten list of titles to those 
brave enough to inquire. Since 
I’m not a true connoisseur of the 
medium, the titles alone mean 
next to nothing to me, and I’ve 
been hesitant to check any of 
them out. I have gone after a 
couple of the Playboy “video 
magazines,” and I’m forced to 
admit that they have all of the 
impact of a week-old banana. 
There are those who, like me, 
believe there is a market for well- 
produced pornography that is 
stimulating without being sexist, 
sadistic, or misanthropic, but I 
haven't found a product out there 
that fits that description. 
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Even without porno, video 
rentals have had a profound 
effect on my lifestyle. 1 work at 
home,so I don’t go out as often as 
most, but now it seems there are 
weeks when the only places I go 
are the supermarket and the 
video shop. One of the most 
purely pleasurable weeks | spent 
this winter was in bed, with the 
flu. The first day, I bundled up 
and drove to the video store and 
checked out half a dozen tapes, 
including music tapes by Pete 
Townshend and the Grateful 
Dead, an incredibly strange but 
enjoyable video by the Firesign 
Theater, and the brilliant Kurt 
Russell film Used Cars. Even my 
“new age” friends, who boast of 
not owning TV sets, can’t resist 
an invitation to come over and 
watch Duck Soup or Annie Hall. 
They usually, volunteer to bring 
the popcorn. 

On a practical note, if this kind 
of activity appeals to you and you 
haven't yet bought a VCR, you 
should know that New England 
is strictly VHS territory. Al- 
though the Beta format is techni- 
cally superior in almost every 
way (and the new Super-Beta is 
even better), there seem to be 
very few Beta tapes available for 
rent in these parts. The store | 
patronize has about 50 shelves 
full of rental items, but only two 
of them hold Beta tapes. And 
don’t be put off by the “Hi-Fi” 
labels on a lot of the music videos 
merely because you don’t have a 
“Hi-Fi” machine. Just run a cable 
from the “audio out” jack on your 
VCR to a good stereo system. 
You'll still get mono sound, but 
even with a standard VCR it will 
be so far superior to what usually 
comes out of your TV set that 
you'll .be thrilled. Reportedly, 
there were a few problems with 
the standard audio tracks on 
some prerecorded ‘Hi-Fi’ video 
cassettes, but these seem to have 
been ironed out. 

The more conservatively in- 
clined among us look at the video 
revolution with horror, and | 
recognize the danger inherent in 
letting a machine take over your 
life (although it’s something I’ve 
been guilty of for years, since I 
bought my first phonograph). But 
in the meantime, I’m having an 
awful lot of fun. I’ve already used 
my VCR as a digital audio deck 
on a recent recording gig, which 
paid for the thing. Now if I can 
just figure out a way to take it as 
a tax deduction. Maybe if I write 
an article. ... 0 


Super-Beta 


Continued from page 4 

today’s VCRs, the video per- 
formance has been deliberately 
compromised to provide longer 
recording time and special ef- 
fects. The original Beta system 
was designed to record a 3 MHz 
bandwidth, and Sony makes a 
line of “industrial” Beta VCRs 
(used, for example, in medical 
schools to record operations) that 
really are that good, as is my 
clunky old Sony SL-3000 
portable. The catch is that these 
machines run only at a single 
speed: B-I for the industrial ma- 
chines and B-II for mine (with 
only one hour and two hours, 
respectively, of recording time 
on an L500 tape). 

Today's multi-speed VCRs use 
video heads with short gaps, in 
order to prevent successive tracks 
from completely overlapping one 
another. For example, in the first 
generation of VHS recorders (de- 
signed for two-hour recording), 
the head gap was 58 microns 
long. In today’s three-speed VHS 
machines, the tape runs only one- 
third as fast, to provide six hours 
of recording time, so the head gap 
is only about one-third as long — 
19 microns. Consequently, the 
signal recovered from the tape in 
playback is only one-third as 
strong (i.e., 10 decibels weaker), 
with a correspondingly poorer 




















































































video signal-to-noise ratio. The 
vides noise in VCRs is barely 
good enough at the best of times, 
©0 a poorer video signal-to-noise 
ratio would make the picture 
7 iearably grainy and snowy. To 
wreveat this, the equalization 
ivcults in multi-speed VCRs 
have been carefully optimized to 
obiain the best compromise, sac- 
citicing some video bandwidth so 
ihat the noise at slow speeds will 
be only a little worse than at high 

+ is possible to make a VCR 
wiih two sets of heads, and for a 
while JVC and Matsushita did 
orovide two sets of heads in their 
best VCRs: 58-micton heads for 
eptimum performance at the 
two-hour speed and 19-micron 
neads for the six-hour speed. This 
a'dn’t last long, though, because 
the Japanese manufacturers de- 
cided that consumers were more 
interested in special effects (slow- 
motion and freeze-frame) than in 
a better picture. So today’s multi- 
head VCRs use one set of short- 
gap heads, optimized for slow- 
epeed recording, for all recording 
and regular playback. The second 
pair of heads is used only to 
provide static-free special effects. 
This is true of both VHS and Beta 
formats, though the head com- 
promise in B “a machines is less 
severe because there is only a 
1.5:1 ratio of speeds between B-II 
and B-IIl, unlike the 3:1 ratio 
between SP and ELP in VHS. 
(The origirial B-I speed is ob- 
solete, available only in indus- 
trial-grade Beta VCRs.) 

Although single-speed VCRs 
can have a video bandwidth of 3 
MHz, virtually all of today’s 
VCRs are limited to about 2 MHz 
(barely half the bandwidth of a 
good TV broadcast). Indeed, only 
the best of today’s consumer 
VCRs are even that good. Some 
Beta machines, and many (per- 
haps a majority of) VHS ma- 
chines, have a limited video 
bandwidth of only 1.5 MHz, 
which produces pictures that I 
find unacceptably blurred. Com- 
pared to this performance, Super- 
Beta offers a considerable ‘m- 
provement in picture sharpness 
and detail. If all VCRs were built 
to achieve the best possible pic- 
ture quality, Super-Beta would 
represent only a slight improve- 
ment, but that’s not the case. One 
way to look at Super-Beta is to 
say that it restores the 3 MHz 
video bandwidth that VCRs were 
originally supposed to provide 
(plus, perhaps, a little more). 
More practically, Super-Beta of- 
fers the video performance of an 
industrial-grade VCR, together 
with the added attractions of Hi- 
Fi sound, longer running times, 
and special effects in playback — 
all the conveniences that indus- 
trial-grade VCRs don’t have. 

In order to obtain a video 
bandwidth of more than 3 MHz 
at the slow B-III speed, without 
the excess video noise that would 
normally occur with the short- 
gap head, Sony and the other 
Beta manufacturers had to in- 
clude a_ video-noise-reduction 
circuit in the Super-Beta system. 
Such noise reduction might im- 
prove the video performance of 
any VCR, but apparently it will 
be used only in the Super-Beta 
models. 

Incidentally,, there’s not 
necessarily a connection between 
Super-Beta video and Beta Hi-Fi 
sound. Sony’s first Super-Beta 
machine will be their highest- 
priced model and will include 
Beta Hi-Fi sound to go with the 
improved picture. ‘But manufac- 
turers can, and probably will, 
make some VCRs that have 
Super-Beta video with ordinary 
mid-fi monophonic sound. (That 
suggests a tantalizing possibility: 
with no Hi-Fi carriers to worry 
about, a Super-Beta machine 
couid be made with sidebands 
extending al! the way down to 1.2 
MHz, for a total video bandwidth 
of 3.8 MHz — enough to capture 
virtually all the detail in the best 
broadcasts! But it probably won't 


happen.) 





So far we have focused on only 
one aspect of Super-Beta — its 
superior resolution of detail. The 
new machines will also feature 
an extra playback switch, called 
EDIT, which alters the playback 
equalization, flattening the video 
response to provide better results 
when video tapes are copied from 
one VCR to another. 

I'm not going to buy a Super- 
Beta machine when they first 
become available. Sony, Sanyo, 
Toshiba, Aiwa, and the other 
Beta manufacturers have an- 
nounced their agreement that, at 
first, Super-Beta circuitry will be 
available only in their highest- 
priced models, those costing 
more than $1000. I'll wait until 
next year for the price to come 
down (which will probably hap- 
pen when competition begins to 
come from Super-VHS ma- 
chines). Meanwhile — or if you 
favor VHS anyway — there is a 
practical alternative for 
videophiles who are willing to 
give up multi-speed operation 
and special effects. Panasonic's 
industrial-grade NV-8420 oper- 
ates only at the SP (two-hour) 
speed, has one set of 58-micron 
heads, is a lightweight portable, 
and delivers an excellent picture 
with very low video noise, good 
linearity, and 3 MHz of useful 
bandwidth. It’s available vy mail 
order from some New York 
dealers at a discount price of 
about $800 for the tape deck only, 


or about $1000 with tuner/timer 


included. Oo 
Continued from page 3 
little bits that happen away from 


the central action and add to the 
depth of field. McNeill’s first ma- 
jor project for Charlex was the 
opening sequence for the Cars’ 
home video tape, Heartbeat City. 
In it, there is a long pan in which 
the camera follows a woman's 
shoe moving past the faces of the 
Cars, carved on Mount Rush- 
more, Ric as the Statue of Liber- 
ty, and a bevy of slinky models, 
at which point Ric is plucked up 
by the woman from in front of 
the “Charlex Hotel” and de- 
posited in her purse, which be- 
comes a futuristic bar. 

“The Saturday Night Live look 
came out of Heartbeat City,” 
McNeill explains. “That was the 
first time we used a frame push 
[an electronic pan in which dis- 
tinct frames of action are “linked” 
by the camera and appear as one 
continuous sequence]. The SNL 
people saw that and said, ‘This is 
what we want.’ We came up with 
the idea of using famous New 
York buildings, then sat down 
and did a bunch of ideas for the 
cast to be doing, and the Saturday 





Night people selected about 15 or 
so. Then we went about organiz- 
ing the sequence. It went smooti:- 
ly because basically we got [ideas 
that the show’s producers liked] 
on the first try. The only idea they 
rejected was one where someone 
would be sitting on the Gug- 
genheim Museum, using it as a 
toilet. Anyway, from ideas to 
storyboard took about two 
weeks, and then from boards to 
the finished piece was another 
two weeks.” 

At this point,-Henry Baker, 
Charlex’s resident master of the 
“paintbox,” took over. The paint- 
box is one of those devices that, it 
seems, could only exist in science 
fiction. Put an image — a photo- 
graph, a drawing, a bit of action 
— on videotape, and the paint- 
box operator can color it, erase 
parts of it, treat it almost like a 
pencil drawing. Baker's first task 
for the SNL opening was to get 
photographs of New York build- 
ings, preferably taken from 


angles that would fit into the 


movement the frame push re- 
quired. He then placed them in 
his own version of the city’s 
skyline, carefully “painting” each 
one, to achieve uniform effects of 
lighting and style. 

While this was going on, the 
SNL cast were putting their bits 
on tape. “When they'd come in,” 
McNeill explains, “we'd project 
the storyboard onto our monitor 
and simply shoot their move- 


ment to match.” The cast’s bits 
were all taped against a plain 
blue background, without the 
buildings or props. Using the 
paintbox, Baker then carefully 
added the layers for each frame 
— placing buildings in the fore- 
ground and background, 
matching each frame's central 
building with the character's ap- 
pearance, and timing the flying 
hot dogs and subway cars. 

As usual, the people at Charlex 
paid close attention to every 
detail. The miniature spectro- 
graph (with the figure looking up 
Julia Louis-Dreyfuss’s skirt as she 
flies up) was designed by a 
woman who used to program the 
big spectrograph in Times 
Square. For Pamela Stephenson's 
little bit, in which an animated 
hot dog falls into her lap and 
becomes real, Baker manipulated 
the tape so that the point of 
transition was invisible. Then 
they signed it — Charlex-style. 
When Harry Shearer spray- 
paints the subway cars, the de- 
sign reads, “Charlex ‘84.” 

“You know what I think peo- 
ple like about our work?” 
Charley Levi asks. “Our look is 
warm, playful, and accessible. 
But more than that, it’s fun. And 
it doesn’t put you down if you 
don’t understand it. It’s unpreten- 
tious. We don’t go in for in 
jokes.” But in the video world, 
there’s no question that Charlex 
is very, very “in.” O 
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Star Trek Television Series are 
now on video. Only 14.95 each! 


. ~The Video Connection Is Your 
Star Trek Headquarters! 
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che VideEO CONNECTION 


convenient Boston locations 
Back Bay 

230 Newbury St. 
536-3656 


Downtown 


1 Milk St. at the 


corner of Washington 


542-6464 
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New Products 











Ceiling-mount projector 

The Kloss Video Corpo- 
ration has introduced the 
Novabeam Model Three 
monitor. This ceiling-mount 
monitor features an ultra- 
compact projector and a 
sound system. specially 
augmented for ceiling in- 
stallations. It can also be 
hooked up to your stereo 
system. The Model Three 
comes with a separate con- 
trol center, which can be 
placed conveniently and in- 
conspicuously. Since you 
connect your video program 


sources directly to the control 
center, there is only one cable 
connecting the center to the 
projector. For over-the-air 
broadcasts, it may be used 
with your VCR tuner, or with 
an added TV-tuning compo- 
nent. The Mode! Three is 
available in two versions. One 
projects a six-and-a-half-foot 
picture onto a high gain 
screen. The second projects 
a 10-foot picture onto a wall 
or matte white surface. They 
are priced at $4000 and 
$4200, respectively. 


Hi-Fi VCR 

The VS-603U/UM from 
Akai combines a high-quality 
video deck and an audio-tape 
deck in one console. This hi- 
fi/video system can record 
simultaneous TV/FM-radio 
broadcasts. A_ four-head 
video system provides two 
heads for SP recording and 
playback, and two heads for 


LP playback and SLP record- 
ing and playback modes. The 
VS-603U/UM's audio specs 
boast a dynamic range of 
more than 80 dB, frequency 
response of 20 to 20,000 Hz, 
and less than .005 percent 
wow and flutter. Its special 
features include clock dis- 
play, 16-channel preset tun- 


ing, tape-counter and tape- 
transport displays, tracking 
control, and eight-program, 
four-week unattended re- 
cording. The VS-603U/UM 
comes with a remote-control 
unit for operation of all trans- 
port modes and most inter- 
active monitor-system func- 
tions. It retails for $1195. 














RCA Monitor/receiver 

RCA offers a new 
monitor/receiver, the Col- 
ortrak 2000 FKC2022: it is a 
precision color television re- 
ceiver and a multi-input video 
monitor, and features stereo 
sound, RGB inputs, and ver- 
satile display capabilities. 
This slim-line .25-inch 
diagonal is no wider than 
most 19-inch diagonal sets. 
Its rear panel includes three 
stereo audio/video inputs, 
RGB capability, outputs to a 
hi-fi system, signal bridging, 
and external speaker connec- 
tions. Performance systems 
include remote control and 
an advanced input/output 
connection panel, BTSC 
broadcast-stereo audio sys- 
tem with two side-firing five- 
inch woofers, two forward- 
angled two-inch tweeters, 


and _full-resolution color 
circuitry. It also features a 
CCD detail processor, multi- 
band cable tuning, a 110- 


degree COTY picture tube, 
and RCA’s automatic picture- 
control systems. The new 
system retails for $1050. 
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RCA Dimensia: Intelligent audio/video 
Audio and video. Two separate ideas. Until 
Dimensia. The most advanced audio/video 
system in the world. Eight components, all 
coordinated by a single remote control: The 
Dimensia Command Center. 


The heart of Dimensia 

The Dimensia system is built around a 26- 
inch diagonal Monitor-Receiver with “Full 
Square” picture tube. And RCA'Ss exclusive 
Full Spectrum chassis that processes 100'%, of 
the audio/video signal. Plus full stereo 
sound. 


Dimensia VCR: superior performance 
With five video heads and two audio heads. 
VHS Hi-Fi stereo sound that outperforms 
most audio systems. And remote 
programming of as many as eight shows. 


intelligent audio-video 


from RCA 
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Dimensia Audio: a system to build 
dreams on 

The Dimensia system offers flexibility 
tailored to your needs. All components 
interact via SystemLink (RCA's exclusive 
connection system) and each is operated by 
your remote control. 














For great recorded sound, you can opt for 
the Compact Digital Disc Player, the Linear- 
Tracking Turntable, or both. With- every 
advanced feature you could want. 


For superb radio listening, there's the 
Dimensia AM-FM Tuner. It lets you pre-set 
up to 16 stations for instant access. 


For audio taping, you'll want to add the 
Dimensia Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck. It lets 
you record both sides of a cassette without 
turning it over. 


The Dimensia Integrated audio/video 
Amplifier provides more than ample power 
for all system components. And Dimensia 
speakers (a choice of 2-way or 3-way units) 
round out your dream system. 


Experience Dimensia for yourself 


it's the ultimate audio/video experience. 
Only from RCA. 


















































‘Schwarzenegger creates an 
THE BEST OF inimitable villain, an unstoppable 
killing machine, part metal, part 








most memorable TV series of 
all time ( Vols. 5-8). Thrilling suspense as the 
Terminator, a fearless 
cyborg, arrives on 
day earth to fulfill a deadly 
*' Political intrigue, JFK assassination 
conspiracy theories, cowboy-style 
shootouts, secret agents. . .'’ 





(Gm) «A Rapstravaganza Movie With 
¥F Dynamic Masic! Spectacular 


Dance Sequences! 


VIDEO 


Newest video by this world- 
renowned . “Behind- 





NOVABEAM TV MAKES GOING OUT TO 


THE MOVIES A THING OF THE PAST. 


When was the last time you really 
enjoyed going out to a movie theater? 
Remember the lines? The junk food? And 
we'll bet you never shared a bottle of 

while crammed in those tiny seats. 

But the lure of the big screen still 
got you there, didn’t it? That's because, 
as Henry Kloss felt, ‘strong visual expe- 
riences are made to seem trivial when 
viewed on a tiny screen.” It's why he 
began developing high quality large screen 
TV over 15 years ago. 


Sound Trak Audio 


Tweeter Etc. 
102 Mount Vernon St. 
492-4411 


os 
lassar St. Cambridge 
868-5150 
Gamma industries 
196 Riverneck Road Cheimsford 
256-4649 


Hi Ma Fite. 8 Chesnut 
Chestnut ‘ Hill 
964-4411 


Now you can bring the theater 


But nothing we can say here 


experience home with Novabeam® tele- compares to seeing the excitement of 


Novabeam television for yourself. So 


makes your favorite movies and sporting hurry in for a demonstration. Bring your 


events come alive right in your diving 
room. Not only because of picture size, 


although there are 5’ , 6%’ and ineredi- 


ble 10’ versions to choose from. But 


because the picture quality is so life-like. 


It's what Video Review magazine called 
“by far the most impressive projection 
TV we have ever seen.” 


Tweeter Etc. 
Liberty Tree Mall Danvers 
777-5100 


Tweeter Etc. 
Rte. 1 Dedham Plaza Dedham 
329-7300 


Dover Electronics 
157 Portland Ave. Dover, N.H 
(603) 749-4707 


fe ten Etc. 
879-1508 


Telerental Service 


favorite movie, éf you like. It may be the 
last time you ever go out to the movies. 


Kloss Video Corporation 


WHAT TELEVISION SHOULD HAVE BEEN ALL ALONG. 


sie oSeans 
ve. Lowell 
m1 8001 
Tweeter Etc. 
520 Amherst St. Nashua, NH 
(603) 8€0-7300 
Etc. 


Fox Run Mail NH 
(603) 439-9700 
Seis Center 
334-3299 


Jasco 
3 Man-Mar Drive Plainville 
695-1833 


108 Mg Etc. 
Boston Tpke Shrewsbury 
752-2400 


Bontronics 
495 Medford St. Somervilte 
623-5039 
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